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the Messiah to change into the purer and more spiritual Christ-idea. There were 
two parties in the early church who spoke two radically different idioms ; the one 
still cherished the old chiliasm, dreaming of the establishment of a millennium on 
earth. Their terminology moved always in the same allegories : they spoke of green 
and fat fields and of sulphurous abysses, of white horses and terrible beasts, of trees 
of life, of golden cities and of war and bloodshed, while the other party spoke of 
Logos, of the eternal Son through whom the world had been made, of "the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of the times in which God might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth," of thepleroma 
and of aeons. 

The Revelation of St. John is an expression of the former party and it was nat- 
ural that after a complete victory of the latter party, Christian teachers knew not 
what to make of this book which shows Christian views by the side of an irreconcil- 
able Judaism, and a worldly empire in Jerusalem, the beloved city with twenty-four 
Jewish elders representing the twelve tribes of Israel. The rest of Jerusalem is to 
be finally converted while there is no hope for paganism. The difference between 
Israelites and Gentiles remains a radical one even in the Holy City when the new 
heaven and the new earth has been created. The Gentile-Christians appear as citi- 
zens of a lower order. The Israelites alone live in the city while the Gentiles only 
walk in the light thereof, and they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations 
into it. 

We have given a few glimpses of the problems of the St. John literature only. 
It is impossible .to go over the whole field. Nor is it necessary to do so. Professor 
Holtzmann has given us so complete a presentation that we need but refer to his 
work which is indispensable to all interested in the literature of the New Testament. 
It will be the more valuable and welcome as it is furnished with an index, a feature 
rarely found in German books. p. c. 

Die Willensfreiheit und ihre Gegner. By Dr. Constantin Gutberlet. Fulda : 
Fuldaer Actiendruckerei. 1893. 
Dr. Constantin Gutbertlet regards the doctrine of freewill as a cardinal doc- 
trine of Christianity. In the present booklet he endeavors to show that all attacks 
made upon it by unchristian savants have failed. He criticises Hoffding, Lombroso, 
Wundt, Munsterberg, Lotze, P. Ree, and Schopenhauer, and establishes as his own 
view a theory of freewill which he calls " freedom of choice." He says : " There 
is no decision without sufficient reason, but there may be without rational reason. 
The sufficient reason is that a greater good may be recognised as possessing ' blind ' 
sides, that we can do without it and even reject it for the sake of these ' blind ' 
sides. On the other hand, a lesser good may be given as an object of willing, and 
our willing by its own energy conditions the free decision of the will " (p. 25). Free- 
dom of will is not a reversal of causation, which latter, according to Gutberlet, is 
"an absolutely necessary law " (p. 8 and passim). 
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It is difficult to understand how Gutberlet, taking this view, can class himself 
among the indeterminists. From his premises, we should expect him to take the 
view which we have defended, that freedom of will is not contradictory to determin- 
ism. If freedom of will means freedom of choice, in which "we ourselves, as the 
contents of our ideas, feelings, and dispositions, are the cause not only of our activi- 
ties, but also of our free decision " (p. 19), then our decisions are most certainly de ■ 
termined by our character. Gutberlet's criticism of Wundt (pp. 167-17.1), who de- 
fends freedom of will and determinism, is wide of the mark, and it seems that Gut- 
berlet is either not clear on this point himself or he does not draw the consequences 
of his own standpoint. Says Gutberlet : " Only on the supposition that there is 
" no other than ' mechanical' causation of natural forces, can the determinist main- 
" tain that freedom abolishes the principle of causation. In the application of the 
" principle of causation ' what happens has a cause' to natural forces, the principle 
' ' can be inverted thus : ' when all sufficient causes are given, the effect follows with 
"necessity.' Yet if there are spiritual agents which stand above the mechanical 
' ' causation of nature and natural forces, we cannot a priori declare that their effects 
"follow with the same necessity from their character as is the case with nature. 
"Accordingly, unless we assume the questionable theory that free causation is im- 
' ' possible, we cannot invert here the principle of causation and use it against free 
" decision" (p. 168). 

How does this sentence agree with Mr. Gutberlet's statements that causation is 
an absolutely necessary law and that " we ourselves .... are the cause of our free 
decision." Our decisions are determined by "our ideas, feelings, and dispositions," 
and yet a sufficient cause determines its effect only if the causation is mechanical, 
not if it is spiritual. Gutberlet explains the difficulty as follows : " Certainly, if we 
" did not reduce the free decision once made (die eingetretene freieEntscheidung), to 
" an adequate cause, we should sin against logic and psychology. But we under- 
stand by 'adequate cause of a decision ' not only the influence of motives, but 
"also the energy of a free will." Very well then, Mr. Gutberlet would be a deter- 
minist as much as Wundt. Decisions are determined by two factors : (1) by the 
motives (i. e. the objects which act as stimuli upon the will) and (2) by the character 
of the agent. Not everybody is affected by the same stimulus in the same way. One 
chooses this and another that motive, and his character determines the choice ; and 
a man of a certain character, under definitely given conditions, will freely and yet 
necessarily choose a certain motive. Dr. Gutberlet, it appears to us, says yes and 
no in one breath. 

Dr. Gutberlet is the editor of the PhilosopMsches Jahrbuch, a Roman Catholic 
periodical. He belongs to that class of men who by partisans of free thought are re- 
garded as especially dangerous. He is not as narrow as the common type of defensor es 
fidei. He studies the works of modern savants "whose intellectual superiority," as he 
confesses, he ' ' admires in many respects. " He is broader than most of his confreres, 
and thus he makes the creed of his church appear broader than it practically is. 
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We can see no clanger in the appearance of such .men. It is true, he will make con- 
verts among the educated, or at least, he will keep some wavering elements within 
the pale of the church ; for the Roman church is, upon the whole, still very hostile 
to progress. But, on the other hand, such a man is in his circles a missionary of 
science ; he will help to broaden the views of his brethren. He is learning, and 
they will learn from him. p. c. 

Grundzuge der physiologischen Psychologie. By Wilhelm Wumit. Leipsic : 
Wilhelm Engelmann. 1893. 
Wundt's "Physiological Psychology" is perhaps justly regarded as his best and 
most valuable work. We have just received the first part of the fourth edition and may 
expect that the second part will soon appear. We intend to review the whole work 
as soon as completed, and will state here only that this new edition contains, among 
many emendations and additions, an explicit account of the modern methods of 
psychological investigations, with descriptions and illustrations of the most impor- 
tant instruments invented for that purpose. /cpf. 

Vergleichend-entwickelungsgeschichtliche und anatomische Studien im Be- 

REICHE DER HlRNANATOMIE. 3. RlECHAPPARAT UND AMMONSHORN. AbdrUck 

aus Anatomischer Anzeiger. By Dr. I., Edinger. (Jena : 1893. Gustav 
Fischer.) 
Dr. Edinger proves in this essay that in the cerebral evolution of animals the 
cortex makes its first appearance in the formation of the cornu ammonis. This 
convolution being the centre of smell, it is more than merely probable that smell 
sensations, or something analogous to smell sensations, were phylogenetically the first 
psychical functions. Kpc . 

Etat mental des hyst£riques les stigmates mentaux. By Pierre Janet. Paris : 
Rueff & Co. 1892. 

M. Pierre Janet, one of the most prominent disciples of Professor Charcot, 
presents in this little volume of two hundred and thirty-three pages a summary of 
the results of modern psychical research as it is understood at the Salpetriere. 
Charcot himself recommends the book to the medical profession. Janet investigates 
anaesthesia (Chap. I), amnesia, abulia, the diseases of motion, and the modifica- 
tions of character. The author proposes to "describe the phenomena and endeav- 
' ' ors to establish a rigorous determinism of their relations. The moral view of a 
" diseased person, " he says, "ought to constitute a part of the clinical diagnosis 
" while the psychical state must be closely investigated in its connection with phys- 
' ' iological facts. This is the only way in which the physician can gain a knowledge 
"of the entire man and understand the diseases which affect his organism." 

Professor Charcot states that Professor Janet's researches on the mental state of 
hysterical persons were begun long ago and completed under his supervision ; that 
they were expounded by M. Janet in the Spring of 1892 in a few lectures at the 



